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Vor. XIV. 


A VerTeraAn’s Comprarnt. 


Prof. McCall is one of the few veterans in our 
profession still holding a leading position and taking 
an active part in the daily duties of life. For forty 
years he has been engaged in veterinary teaching, 
and the impress he has left on the profession through 
his graduates must be great indeed. | 

From the report of the opening meeting of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, which will be found on 
page 284, we gather that he is still in good fighting 
form and firmly disinclined to see the institution over 
which he has so long presided succumb to adverse 
circumstances. We believe itis no secret that all the 
Scotch schools have for the last four or five years 
been carried on at a loss, and that the two private 
schools have been maintained at the expense of their 
proprietors. That the Principal of a long established 
teaching school should have to supplement the earn- 
ings of the school from his private practice is hard 
indeed. Especially hard when the conditions are 
entirely due to the decrease of students caused by 
Government competition and corporate insistence on 
a heavier pecuniary and educational tax on graduates 
before and during their college curriculum. 

Much as we admire the indomitable spirit which 
founded and maintained three veterinary colleges in 
Scotland we cannot ignore the fact that private pro- 
prietorship must accept the risks of business. The 
stage coach proprietor was ruined by railways. Sail- 
ing ships have succumbed to steam. The rural land- 
lord has been starved by free-trade. Principal Mc- 
Call argues that the establishment by Government of 
a veterinary College in Ireland ‘having toa large 
extent diminished the number of students attending 
the Colleges in Scotland’’ consequently “all the 
veterinary colleges are equally entitled to Government 
regulation and support.”’ 

The Secretary of State for Scotland does not acknow- 
ledge this, and replies that no grant in aid can be 
given to schools under private proprietorship. Hven 
this reply does not crush Professor McCall, who looks 
forward to the Glasgow College ‘‘ becoming by 
aifiliation one of the public institutions of Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland and entitled”’ to a share 
in certain grants. We sincerely hope the redoubt- 
able Principal may secure what he wants. 

There is just one point where we think Prof. McCall is 
hardly logical. He rather blames the R.C.V.S. for the 
form of the matriculation examination and the long ex- 
Pensive cuurse of study. Students are driven from the 
veterinary profession by these obstacles and yet the Pro- 
fessor seems favourable to affiliation to universities. Will 
this not add to the student’s difficulties ? An university 
matriculation is a stiffer obstacle than an examination 
qualifying for registration as a medical student. Private 

nefactors like Dr. Carnegie we may hope for but do not 


ON GETTING A PRACTICE. 


We cannot all succeed to a good practice, made 
or carried on by a father or uncle. The military and 
civil services will only absorb a few of us, nor are we 
all fitted for them. Although there is more or less. 
of a hall-mark upon us, factory-made to a precon- 
ceived pattern, our individualities are only in abey- 
ance while urder the glamour of the schools, and soon 
develop when we get out into the work-a-day world, 
where we are a little disappointed at first to find 
that our diploma is only a license to practice and 
append letters to our name. These letters, in the 
secrecy of our chamber, we had often affixed before 
we were entitled to use them, just as the blushing 
maiden might write down Mrs. Worid’s Desire “ just 
to see how it would look.” The news of our having 
passed with honours may have somehow got into the 
local paper, yet the world goes on pretty much the 
same as before, and we have got to win a place in it. 

We do not relish elbowing out another fellow, and 
it is not so easily done either, although some flatterer 
in want of a drink may have prejudiced us against 
an unqualified practitioner or seedy looking member. 
Again, we may feel none too sure of being able to 
stand alone in a hostile country. 

Most of us have been so intent, and rightly so, in 
acquiring the knowledge that will enable us to write 
M.R.C.V.S., that we have not beforehand mapped 
out a career for ourselves. We have only seen in a 
vision the high wheeled dog cart and ourselves in 
great demand somewhere. If we have money we can 
choose whether we will buy a practice outright, a 
partnership, or dump down where we are assured 
there is an excellent opening for making a practice. 
But what if we have no filthy lucre, but owe a little 
to some good friend who has helped us pull through 
the long curriczlum? If not willing to serve as 
assistants, what can we do to get a practice for our- 
selves? It may be that we have already met the 
‘dearest girl in the world”’ and are fired with a 
manly zeal to prepare a worthy home for her. If 
not, we may possibly marry a practice. The boldest 
plan of course is to lay seige to a widow, nursing the 
practice first, and then the widow (the sequence be- 
ing strictly observed). 

Or we may adopt Jacob’s plan of serving so many 
years for the daughter and a share of the practice. 
Of course there are objections to either o* these 
courses. The widow may have passed her first 
youth, or make too many allusions to the late lamen- 
ted and his inimitable methods of managing the 
practice (and herself). Like Mrs. Winifred Price 


expect, and we agree with Mr. John Morley that the aim | she may be ‘“ not very young, have very short legs, 


of educationalists should be not so much an increased 
number of students as a higher standard of culture. 
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and a very long tongue.’ The other fellow may 
have died the worst of deaths—he may have been 
talked to death. 

The daughter may have some defect, like Leah, but 
the young veterinary surgeon will avoid the hope- 
less befuddlement at the celebration of his nuptials, 
which cost the patriarch anocher seven years servi- 
tude. A partnership acquired in this way has certain 
marked disadvantages which are not altogether the 
fault of either of the high contracting parties. The 
senior partner has not received so scientific a training 
as his junior, and probably over-estimates the value 
of his experience, which the son-in-law is not too apt 
to revere. 

Time works in favour of the young man who is 
waxing, while the old one is waning, but holding 
tight to the reins of authority and the lion’s share of 
the profits. The increased demands of a family pre- 
sently make the junior partner forgetful of the time 
when he so much desired a share in the practice, and 
he comes to regard his father-in-law in somewhat the 
same light as Sindbad the sailor esteemed the old 
man of the sea. ‘‘ Crabbed age and youth cannot 
live together,” and without the oil of family affec- 
tion there is a danger of serious friction in the busi- 
ness machine. 

Now as to making a practice—the author has been 
chosen to write this essay because he has made 
several practices and two other businesses, and if it be 
true that experience makes fools wise, he should know 

something of the subject. 

Making a practice is easy or difficult just in propor- 
tion to its value when made. You have only to take 
a map of England and a recent Register of the 
R.C.V.S. and make a red spot wherever an 
M.R.C.V.S. is already settled, and then view the 
spaces. It is still comparatively easy, with a veteri- 
nary chart of this kind before you, to find a space 
where there are many animals and no veterinary 
surgeon within a radius of ten miles. In the centre 
of this circle of thirty miles you pitch your tent and 
—no, you don’t wait if you are wise. You “ hang 
out your banner on the outward walls’’ in the form 
of a brass plate, not necessarily so large as some of 
the leading men in the profession who condemn ad- 
vertising, but you hang it out. You have hoisted 
the “‘ Jolly Roger” as it were and you mean to live, 
as you have a right to do—if you can. 

There are a few people in the district who love 
change for change sake, others who think it cheaper 
to employ a veterinary surgeon on the spot than to 
send five miles to another, while yet a third lot owe 
either an old score or a grudge to the practitioner 
who has been in the habit of attending their stock. 
These will soon come to you, and if your manner is 
urbane and courteous you will win their regard. The 
young practitioner can make no greater mistake than 
to be discouraged by a ‘funeral ” or two at the out- 
set ; men do not judge you by the loss of a few cases 
despite all the appearances of luck being against 
you. If you spare no pains to attend to their sick 
animals and show a solicitude that may by no means 
be feigned, they will regard you with friendly eyes— 

ou did your best, you tried everything, and they 
lieve you are a clever young man, though you 


couldn’t save this particular case ; nobody could have 
saved it. You let them gather this last fact without 
stating it. You make a p.m. exam. “ just to satisfy 
yourself?’ you say, and if you have as much of “the 
wisdom of the serpent”’ as you have ‘‘ harmlessness 
of the dove ’’ you discover at the autopsy just such a 
condition as you faithfully described to the owner 
while yet the animal lived. You must indeed be an 
unlucky man if you do not reap credit for the cure of 
cases you never understood before you have been 
long in a country district. If no such luck falls to 
your share you can be on the look out for a chronic 
navicular case, buy the animal, do not fear to lose a 
fiver, but buy it and unnerve under great secrecy, 
such secrecy as will make you the hero both of the 
bar parlour and the tap room for a month. You 
should not be seen in either. You are too busy to go 
into the first except to write a certificate or receipt a 
bill, and the latter is quite taboo. You may stand a 
drink or two to admiring yokels at the bar, under 
pretence of some trifling service rendered, but you 
have “just had a cup of tea” if they ask you to drink 
with them. 

When your unnerved horse goes sound, you always 
find an urgent call in the direction of any market, 
fair, or auction sale where the horse is likely to be 
recognised, and men will have something to say about 
your skill. They have known that horse to be a 
cripple for years and here are you playing the rédle of 
a veterinary “‘ Sequah”’ witha vengeance. Seeing is 
believing, and yourfame grows. 

If you are a castrator, as you should be, you will 
be getting a little necessary ready money, while you 
have a friendly outset for forage with half a dozen 
farmers so as to avoid a big account with either. If 
you owe them a balance they are less careful about 
incurring a small debt themselves, These cross 
accounts, when once you can afford to do without 
them, are to be avoided, but while you are getting 
on your feet you will find it jolly handy to get goods 
of men who either trust you wholly or not at all, 
which is the way of countrymen when they know 
you. 

It is easy to get a practice of this kind. I have 
made two of them. The first returned just three 
hundred and sixty five pounds the first year, and the 
second three hundred and seventeen pounds, but the 
worst of them is that they do not grow to any appre- 
ciable extent. Single handed you can only do a 
limited amount of practice, as everybody wastes your 
time, and you are foolish to resent it. ; 

You may gradually acquire a name for impatience 
which will make them a bit smarter, but you cannot 


really alter their natures, and they are by nature 


slow. If you employ an assi:tant you will probibly 
Increase your returns by just about as much as he 
costs you, and there is practically no advantage to 
you in that. They will like him too much or too 
little, and you will be in the position of the rector of 
a parish who will not keep a good curate, and cannot 
keep a bad one. The practice, like the girl that is 
too easily won, is apt to be worth but little. If you 
are content to vegetate on two hundred and fifty 


pounds a year, to be a triton among minnows, you 
may settle down for a quiet life with spells of leisure 
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and a share of country sports, but if you are cursed 
with the demon of ambition you will have to sell out 
and seek larger opportunities. When this time 
comes, probably coincident with the arrival of the 
third baby, you will learn the value of book-keeping, 
if-you did not commence business with a clear under- 
standing of that prosaic occupation. Few indeed are ' 
the veterinary surgeons in a small way of business who 
have the most elementary notions of keeping a set of 
books. Pocket diary, day book, ledger, cash book. 
These are all that are necessary and five minutes 
daily expended upon them will serve to show your 
affairs to a purchaser, or the assessor of income tax 
when the latter thinks you are putting on too much 
‘‘side” atthe price. The intending purchaser or 
his agent will not be satisfied with books well kept 
for the six months last past, since when you deter- 
mined to sell: oh no, be will want to get at the 
average of the last three years, and if you cannot 
show it him you are a bad business man, and deserve 
to sell badly. 

Making a practice in a town without friends or 
relatives in the horse trade is a very uphill game, and 
you may reckon on spending some of the best years 
of your life in that most trying position to the young 
—waiting. The more time a fellow has in which he 
can afford to wait, the less willing is he to do so, but 
this is inter alia. 

The brass plate alone will not make you known in 
& town, you do not know in what form to advertise, 
because it may or may not be ‘“ disgraceful’”’ accord. 
ing to whether you have friends or rivals on the 
Registration Committee. 

Now if a young man with energy but no capital 
were willing to contract with a few firms at a lower 
rate than usual in order to get a nucleus, some 
excuse might be made for him, but as a rule it is not 
he who does it but the grasping man who has long 
come to regard a district as his own, and will cut 
contracts lower and lower in order to maintain a 
monopoly. 

Still it is so important to get a footing, to be seen at 
your work and known among horse owners, that you 
can afford to fight old ‘‘ Grasper” with his own 
weapon. Studious young men of retiring disposi- 
tion find it very little to their taste to mix with the. 
throng in the market and fair, yet they should be 
there, and engaged in conversation for a few minutes 
only with all the chief men to whom they can get an 
introduction. The kingly gift of recognition is a 
most valuable one, for without it you fail to remem- 
ber some common place individual who has extended 
a condescending hand to you previously, and has 
money in the one and patronage in the other if you 
know how to handlehim. The majority of his kind 
are not exacting, they do not expect you to display 
your brilliant conversational parts, they want you to 
listen to them. 

Your card should be left with the Superintendent 
of, Police and an affable nod to the constable at the 
corner will not be lost. Your eye is open for a street 

acciden, which may be made to afford you a cheap 
and effectual advertisement. You may even stop a 
runaway horse if you can do it without much per- 
sonal risk, and play the knight errant to the lady 


occupants of the carriage. Such a slice of luck does. 
not fall to every young man, but more than one of 
our acquaintance have had occasion to bless the day 
when they were thus hoisted into notice. The police 
court and the county court also afford a medium for 


| advertisement, and when happily called to give evi- 


dence your card should be handed to the reporters ; it 
doesn’t matter how the court hashes your name. but 


if the newspapers call you Stout instead of Porter 


your advertisement is half lost. There are many 
good fellows among journalists, and no reason why 
you should refuse an invitation to a press dinner, and 
sing a good song after it, if you can. Every public 
function you can afford to attend should find you 
there, so long as it has no political colour. You 
will of course avail yourself of every opportunity of 
writing to the papers on every subject that even 
remotely refers to animals and public health. If a 
local medicus can be got to cross swords with you 
on the meat question, your greater knowledge will be 
almost sure to give you an advantage, and enable you 
to advance your own superior claims as well as that 
of your profession to better public recognition. 

While the country practice has the advantage of 
small ready-money fees derived from castrating, the 
town contains dogs and cats with a _ sentimental 
value seldom put upon them by the materialist 
farmer. 

Many members of the profession have made canine 
practice a stepping stone to equine, but in London, 
where sub-division of trades and specialisation is 
carried to a greater extent than anywhere else, the 
public do not understand that a man may be goo? at 
both branches, and he who begins with dogs will 
often find them a hindrance to other practice. If he 
has a special aptitude for this class of work, and is 
content to be spoken of as a ‘‘ dog doctor,” he may 
develope a paying practice, but he will need as much 
patience as a dressmaker or a milliner with the senti- 
mental owners, who often complain of a bill for a 
guinea, although in their grief they have said, they 
would not lose their pet for a thousand pounds. The 
canine surgeon will have to teach himself, as there 
are no text book worth his perusal, and a study of 
women would help him more effectually. 

Failing to inherit a name, which in London will 
serve two generations of fools, but only one in the 
country, it is better to buy than to make a practice, 
unless special circumstances favour the beginner. 
The old established practice has more or less trade 
attached to it; orders come in for a dozen gripe 
draughts, or a tin of hoof liniment, and other 
preparations which for a generation or two the horse 
owners of the district have learned to think indis- 


|pensable. In taking up a new district where adver- 


tised medicines have been long in use, you have a 
permanent enemy to fight, one who pays no rent and 
attends no night cases, but in purchasing practice 
the clients feel more or less dependent on you for a 
supply of medicines, and you get them on your books 
almost without their choice. The money you give 
for a practice would be spent twice over in making 
and waiting for one, and this applies equally to a two 
hundred or a thousand pounder. 

Of disappointments and misrepresentations | may 
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have something to say another time, if the Editor do 
not complain of my straight hitting and the scorn I 
cannot conceal for the humbug that would prevent, or 
at least hinder, a man from getting a living by his 


profession. 
Tue OpapiaH. 


SPIROPTERA SANGUINOLENTA IN 
THE DOG. 


Within the last three months I have come across 
five cases of this worm in the dog, two of which were 
in pups about six month old. 

The symptoms shewn during life were as follows: 
general anemia, listlessness, and want of appetite ; 
in two instances the case was taken for rabies and 
brought to me for diagnosis. [I suspected the 
presence of the worm, and tried several vermicides 
but with no avail. One case, a large Irish terrier, 
showed all the symptoms mentioned by Vet.-Captain 
Pease in his pamphlet for the agricultural ledger, 
viz., great anemia, perfectly pallid membranes and 
gums, and bleeding from the nostrils. This animal 
had been suffering for more than a year. I tried 
iron and quinine tonics as treatment for the anzemia 
in conjunction with certain vermicides, but without 
effect ; the bleeding from the nose stopped for a 
time and the animal certainly appeared better, but 
only for a week or so, andeventually had to be des- 
troyed. 

In the majority of these cases I found the parasite 
in the aorta and wsophagus, but in one case they 
were present in the aorta and not in the cesophagus, 
and in another in the cesophagus and not in the 
aorta. 

In one post-mortem made by Captain Pease and 
myself we found the worms in great numbers in the 
posterior aorta, which had become ruptured at the 
seat of a large aneurism, situated at the thoracic 
portion of the diaphragm; the chest contained a 
good deal of blood, the inside of the vessel was 
roughened in patches, thickened, and had under- 
gone atheromatous degeneration ; scrapings from the 
vessel walls showed the presence of minute embryo- 
filarie and ova. The examination of the blood dur- 
ing life showed the presence of a few parasitic ova, 
and a greatly increased number of white corpuscles. 

Dr. Lewis, in his investigations into the subject 
of nematcde hematozoa in relation to filaria sangui- 
nis-hominis, found spiroptera tumours in the dog in 
Calcutta, in fact one third of the animals he examined 
were affected. 

I mention this subject chiefly on account of the 
non-success of my treatment of the disease, for 
although I can detect it with comparative ease, I 
must admit my treatment has been most unsuccess- 
ful. Of course in advanced cases where atheromatous 
degeneration and thrombus of the aorta are present 
treatment would be of no avail, but in some cases 
young pups die before these changes take place in 
the organ, and yet the worm is to be found with 
slight nodular formations. 

lam quite certain that numerous valuable fox 
hounds die in this country of this disease, 


and 


death is put down to all sorts of causes—such as 
lung disease, debility, etc. I have heard of two 
whole packs becoming extinct. I would be very 
much obliged if any of your readers who have large 
dog practices could give me a hint as to treatment. 
W. Orrorp Dawson, A.V.D. 
Professor Punjaub Veterinary College. 
October 8th. 


PURPURA HASMORRHAGICA. 


By Joun R. McCaut, M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary College, Glasgow. 


Intra-tracheal injections of iodine in purpura 
hemorrhagica is a treatment regarding the efficacy of 
which opinions apparently widely differ. On refer- 
ence to Friedberger and Fréhner’s Pathology of In- 
fective Diseases of Animals (page 20) I find a resumé 
of the opinions of various continental veterinary 
authorities which concludes by stating ‘“‘ we cannot 
view with favour the iodine method.” On the con- 
trary my experience with this mode of treatment has 
becn highly satisfactory (eight out of nine cases 
recovering), and with the view of bringing the sub- 
ject before the notice of the veterinary professsion 
and of obtaining the opinions and results of others 
interested I have taken notes of my last case and 
given the treatment in detail. 

Oct. 13th, 1900—Subject a brown Gyp gelding 
landed in Glasgow from America 14 -days, and re- 
covering from a mild attack of influenza. 

Symptoms.—Pulse 66, temp. 102°6, petechia on 
septum nasi, and conjunctiva well marked, left side 
of nostril and upper lip swollen, submaxillary glands 
indurated, and a bloody discharge from both nos- 
trils ; fore limbs swollen as far up as the elbows, and 
the hind up to the stifles. There was also a swelling 
the size of a goose egg over the presternal car- 
tilage. 

Treatment.—Injected 5v. of solution — 

lodine 1 part. 

Pot. Iod. 5 ,, 

Aqua 100 ,, 
into the trachea, ordered medicinal inhalation of 
Creolin and Ol. Sanitas twice daily, sponged the 
swellings thrice daily with solution of acetic acid and 
cold water. 

Oct. 14th (1la.m.) Pulse 68, temp. 100; petechia 
on the nasal mucous membrane becoming more con- 
fluent and presenting a mottled strawberry appear- 
ance, swellings on nose and limbs more marked, and 
an additional one present on floor of abdomen. 
Horse is feeding and lying. Injected 3iv. of 
solution. 

Oct. 15th (10.30 a.m.) Temp. 101.6, pulse 60; 
swellings increased in size, horse very stiff and turns 
with difficulty, but is feeding mashes fairly well. 
Injected 3iv. solution. 

Oct. 16th (11 a.m.) Temp. 101.8. pulse 85, dis- 
charge from nose increased, swellings much enlarged, 
floor of abdomen, breast, sheath, and groin much in- 
durated; the patient has not lain down for 24 
hours, but is feeding fairly although slight diar- 
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rheea is present. Injected 3iv. of solution, and at 
8 p.m. injected 3iij. solution. 

Oct. 17th (10 a.m.) Condition much the same, 
pulse 80, temp. 100°8: swellings at sheath and 
groin enlarged, skin between the fore legs beginning 
to slough and fissure ; horse still feeding, principally 
mashes and carrots. Injected 3i1j. solution and in 
the evening 8 p.m. 3iv. 

Oct. 18th. Temp. 101-2, pulse 90, respirations 
increased in frequency, nostrils dilated, patient very 
stiff and moves only when forced, slough between 
fore legs increasing in width and depth, and there is 
an offensive discharge therefrom. Injected 3jiij, and 
in the evening 5iv. of solution. Syringed the slough- 
ing fissures with solution of hydrarg perchlor 1-250. 

Oct. 19th. Temp. 101-6, pulse good, lips and base 
of nose more swollen, petechiw clearing up, horse 
feeding, but not lying. Injected 3v. solution and in 
the evening 3iij. 

Oct. 20th. Condition much the same, but slough 
appearing on inside of thighs, horse is much duller 
and hangs his head ; he is very stiff. Injected 3iij. 
of solution twice. 

Oct. 21st and 22nd. Patient slightly better, swell- 
ings on nose and belly decreasing, sloughing areas 
extending in depth, and the muscular tissue break- 
ing up in shreds, and discharge has a very foetid 
smell. Injected 3iv. of solution once daily. 

Oct. 23rd. Temp. 101, pulse fairly strong, horse 
appears less dull, and swellings decreasing markedly. 
Injected 3iij. of solution. 

Oct. 24th. Progress continuing, mucous mem- 
branes clearing up, but discharge from nostrils still 
very purulent although not so copious. Necrotic 
area inside of thighs increasing in depth, horse still 
eating mashes and a little hay. Injected j3iij. 
solution. 

Oct. 25th. Patient not so well, temp. 102-6, pulse 
75, respirations laboured, mucous membrane of eye 
more injected, swellings on nose and belly much in- 
creased, appetite in abeyance, horse coughing fre- 
quently but chest sounds normal. Injected 3v. in 
morning, in evening. 

Oct. 26th. General condition improved, swellings 
decreasing, feeding slightly better; temp. 101°8, 
pulse 70. Injected 5iij. forenoon, 5iij. in evening. 

Oct. 27th. From this date improvement was pro- 
gressive and gradual ; swellings subsided slowly, the 
animal’s appetite improved, and on the 29th I 
stopped the injection but still continued the inhala- 
tion and sponging the swellings. Walking exercise 
was ordered, and cold water bandages applied to legs 
after sponging. The wounds gradually filled up and 
contracted, and in a fortnight only the scars (10 in. 
by 12in.) were to be seen. The horse was put to 
work on 21st November, and has been healthy up to 
the present time. 

Remarks.—The dose injected daily was regulated 
by appearance of the swellings and general condition 
of the animal, and varied from 3ii, to 3vi. I have 
found it advantageous to use a trocar-pointed needle 
with the opening to the one side, thereby removing 
the liability of the opening becoming closed by 
cartilage when piercing the trachea. A syringe 


sufficient for one injection without refilling. It is 
advisable to inject the solution slowly and keep the 
head elevated over the shoulder whilst operating, and 
for some little time afterwards, as if these precau- 
tions are not exercised the horse may lower his head 
and become seized with a painful and uncontrollable 
fit of coughing which, if repeated, is prone to give 
rise to laryngitis and granular tracheisis due to the 
irritating properties of the injection. Bandaging the 
swollen limbs with cold roucilaginous preparations 
such as linseed or starch has a beneficial effect in 
limiting the transudation, especially in the early 
stages ; and if the case occurs in warm weather cold 
hosing is also attended with good results when the 
flogr of the abdomen is badly affected. 

In conclusion I may state that, in my experience, 
where the respiratory passages are badly affected 
—either the nasal mucous membranes or the langs— 
then treatment is usually of little avail; but if the 
case is got sufficiently early then the injection of 
iodine appears to have a controlling effect on the 
amount of liquid transuded. 


COMPLETE. REMOVAL OF TWO SACRAL 
VERTEBRA IN A COW—RECOVERY. 


By W. M. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S., Bridgwater. 


On the 27th March, 1900, my attention was direc- 
ted to a shorthorn milch cow, eight years old, which 
the owner, Mr. Wm. Paine, stated was suffering from 
a small bruise on her ‘‘ ramp bone.” The wound was 
situated on the mesial line of the vertebral column, 
and so far as one could judge over the 2nd and 8rd 
sacral vertebrae. The abrasion was covered by a 
thick scab from under which, when pressed, oozed 
some thick pus. The scab and accumulated debris 
removed, a small wound was found, large enough to 
admit a No. IV. human catheter, from which, when 
the animal moved to one side or defecated, a column 
of pus would appear. The outlet of the wound was 
bordered by a wall of granulation tissue which pro- 
jected above the surface. This condition, I have 
noticed, is a most constant indication of disease of 
the underlying bony structures. On probing the 
wound it was found to extend in some five or six 
inches in a perpendicular direction, and on percussion 
diseased bone could be detected. 

The rectum was emptied, and on passing my hand 
into that organ the end of the sound could be detect- 
ed easily through the rectal wall. My. advice to the 
owner at this stage was to have the animal slaugh- 
tered, but this he was loth to do 

On March 31st the cow was cast on a soft straw 
bed by a rope passed round her horns, brought down 
the side of the neck, made into a loop in front of the 
chest, the end of the rope being carried backwards to 
form another loop behind the shoulder blades, while 
a similar and final loop is formed some 18 to 24 
inches further back, leaving a few yards of free rope 
to pull by. This in turn tightens the loops, and with 
a feeling of compression the patient is glad to lie 
down. The advantage of this method of casting in 


with a capacity of 3vi. is useful as it will contain | this case is obvious. By the usual sideline fixed to 
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the hind fetlocks all the force of compression is 
placed upon the vertebral column which, in_ its 
already weak condition, might have produced serious 
injury to the diseased column. 

The patient took the anesthetic well, for which, 
needless to say, she was previously prepared. The 
skin and surrounding tissue having been well cleaned 
the soft structures covering the bone were freely in- 
cised. The bony material was found to be exten- 
sively diseased and had to be removed. This was a 
very tedious operation entailing upon the operator a 
vast deal of patience and perseverance. The instru- 
ments used were Currett’s bone forceps, bone saws, 
etc. The hemorrbage was considerable, and the 
sacral artery had to be twisted, all attempts to liga- 
ture having failed. All discoloured and diseased bone 
removed, the cavity, which by this time was large 
enough to admit with ease one’s closed hand, was 
tightly plugged with boric wool and left in situ for 20 
or 30 minutes while cold douches were applied to the 
surface and a cold water enema given. The plugs 
removed the cavity was irrigated with Izal solution 
and then packed with sterile wool. 

The patient was allowed to her feet and she walked 
without the slightest stagger to her stall 50 yards 
off. The only visible alteration was paralysis of the 
tail, and when she passed feces which, by reason of 
the enema were semi-liquid, the appendage became 


Remarks.—When J advised the owner to have the 
cow destroyed I looked at the case as an economist 
and studied my client’s interests. I thought upon 
the solution of continuity of the vertebral column, 
the destruction of arteries, veins, nerves, the dissec- 
tion of heads or parts of important muscles, injury 
to the rectum, the altogether impossible drainage of 
the wound, not to speak of the access of foreign 
material to the peritoneal cavity. But when one re- 
members what antiseptic surgery can do in assisting 
nature to recuperate atissue and replenish that which 
has been removed by the surgeon’s knife, these diffi- 
culties seem more apparent than real. It may be of 
interest at this point to estimate the amount of re- 
cuperation which went on in this case. 

Roughly speaking the tissues impaired by the 
operation were as follows: 

I.—Museles : (a) Origin of biceps femoris from the 
sacral spines ; (b) part of the semi-tendinosis ; (c) part 
of the buccinator coccygius ; (d) part of the curvator 
coccygius. 

II.—-Bones: (a) Probably two sacral vertebrae— 
2nd and 3rd. 

III.—Nerves: (a) Prolongation of spinal cord ; (b) 
sacral nerves from inferior foramen; (c) branches 
of the lumbro sacral plexus ; (d) sympathetic ganglia- 
ted cord. 

IV.—Blood vessels : (a) middle sacral ; (6) small col- 


saturated. To overcome this difficulty the tail was | 
amputated high up which, needless to add, was a per- | 
fectly painless operation. | 


The after treatment consisted of plug- | 
ging the cavity at regular intervals with | 
antiseptic wool and dressings. Not be- | 
ing able to bring about drainage, the | 
cavity had to be mopped out to remove | 
all blood clots and secretions. The 
wound tended to heal in too quickly at — 
the surface, which had to be scarified © 
some two or three times. 

After the wound had grown in suffi- | 
ciently to admit of only a small tube | 
being passed it was found that pus was © 
accumulating, and being alive to its | 
burrowing disposition it was decided to — 
irrigate the sinus with chinosol solution. | 

This was done by the use of an ordin- 
ary enema (human) syringe to the nozzle 
of which was fixed a silver tube with 
lateral perforations so that the walls of 
the sinus would be well sprayed. In this 
way a considerable quantity of pus was removed. 
To get rid of the remaining fluid in the wound 
the suction end of the syringe was passed into the 
sinus. By this manner the greater part of the 
antiseptic was sucked up, the rest being absorbed 
by the cotton wool. After thorough drying the 
cavity was insufflated with iodoform cum ac. boric, 
plugged with cotton wool and sealed with collodion. 
The wound slowly healed and the last visit was made 
on August 25th, 1900. From that date up to the 
time of writing she has given no farther trouble. 
She has had one offspring, and I believe is again 
pregnant. 


lateral branches—cutaneous and deep. 
V.—Ligaments: (a) Prolongation of the supra- 


_spinator ligament. 


Photograph taken after the operation, showing the cowman holding 


an envelope directly over the seat of operation. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES’ 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held at the Royal Hotel, Southampton, 
on Thursday, October 3rd. The President (Mr. o. F. 
Hulford) occupied the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. J. T. King, Bournemouth ; E. R. Harding, Salis- 
bury ; J. B. Tutt, Winchester ; E. W. Baker, Wimborne ; 


C. Green, Portsmouth ; and C. Pack, hon. secretary, 
Lymington. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
Secretary and confirmed. 

Mr. Pack said at the last meeting letters of sympathy 
were ordered to be sent to the families of the late Sir 
Henry Simpson and the late Principal Williams. He 
had received the following reply from Mr. H. G. Simp- 
son, of Windsor. 

“Dear Mr. Pack,—I am writing on behalf of my 
mother and the rest of the family to thank you and the 
members of the Southern Counties’ Veterinary Medical 
Association for ycur very kind message of sympathy. It 
is very gratifying to hear the kind way in which the 
veterinary profession have expressed their feelings to- 
wards my late father.” 

Upon the motion of Mr. King, it was decided to enter 
the letter in the minutes. 

Mr. Pack further reported that he had received tele- 

ms and letters apologising for unavoidable absence 
rom the meeting from Messrs. Jeffries, Guildford ;Spen- 
cer, Basingstoke ; Goodall, Christchurch ; Redford, Win- 
chester ; Prof. Hobday, C. Carter, Guildford ; and Prof. 
Pritchard. 


SPECIMENS. 


The PrestpEnt exhibited a large specimen of calculus’ 
He thought it might be interesting to the Association. 
It would be remembered that at the last meeting he 
mentioned a case in which a horse was suffering from im- 

action. Eventually, nearly three weeks after the meet- 
ing, the animal died, and upon a post-mortem examina- 
tion being made he found that the cause of death was 
calculus. He thought he stated at the time that the 
horse went 13 days without passing feces, although it 
was eating the whole time. 

The SecrErary read the President’s remarks on the 
case in question at the last meeting, and then observed 
that he thought it very satisfactory that they had got 
the result of the case. It showed that in cases of calcu- 
lus eserine did more harm than good. He had had a 
case of a horse he was positive was suffering from calcu- 
lus. He injected large doses and got all the bad effects, 
except when injected under the skin, and no results. 
That appeared to have been the case here, and he 
thought when they got positive symptoms of calculus 
they had better leave eserine alone. 

The PRESIDENT: I was rather struck at the remarks 

ou made previous to the closing of the last meeting. 

ou stated that you injected a horse with a solution of 
chloral hydrate and got an abscess on either side. [also 
got an abominable abscess on the neck. 

Mr. Pack : I always used to inject behind the elbow. 
I always inject in the chest now, as then the abscess 
does not matter, as the horse could still do slow work 
and it would be no obstruction. As far as this calculus 
was concerned it must have been there along time. _ 

The PRESIDENT, replying to Mr. King, said its weight 
was four pounds. 

Mr. Turt : If the horse had had aloes it would have 
been dead days before. 

Mr. Pack: Yes, the constitution would have been 
weakened by purging. 


NAVEL-ILL, OR JOINT-ILL IN FOALS. 
By J. B. Tur, F.R.C.V.S., Winchester. 


_Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I trust you will for- 
give me for bringing a subject before you that is not of 
every-day occurrence, but as it is one with which we 
have to deal during each foaling season, and as I have 
found certain treatment to prove successful in a few 
cases, I think probably by bringing it before you it 
might be tried “ you upon the first favourable oppor- 
tunity and possibly improved upon. I refer to navel-ill, 
or joint-ill in foals. It is as you are aware an extremely 
fatal disease and is characterised by pyzmic abscesses 


in different parts of the body. It is due to the entrance 
of septic bacilli through the unclosed navel. 

Symptoms.—The colt is usually attacked during the 
second or third week of its life. It is noticed to go stiff 
—indeed when sent for we are often told the colt has 
an attack of rheumatism—which increases in severity 
until it goes lame ; frequently it is so lame as to be un- 
able to bear weight upon the affected limb. Upon ex- 
amination of the limb, which is usually a hind one, a 
large, hot, and painful swelling surrounds the stifle 
joint. If a fore limb the swelling usually affects the 
shoulder joint. Upon examination of the navel it is 
found to be open, wet, and discharging an unhealthy 
looking pus. 

The general condition of the colt will vary with the 
intensity of the symptoms already described. If only a 
little stiff he does not appear to be very ill. On the 
other hand, if he is badly affected he sweats profusely, 
has a high temperature, has to be assisted to rise, and has 
every appearance of rapid dissolution. 

Post-mortem.—Upon examination of the swelling, 
immediately the knife is introduced we have a large 
escape of pus, and it will be observed that the abscess 
cavity is situated in the muscles and tendinous struc- 
tures surrounding the joint, and that the joint itself is 
in a state of ulceration. Let me here observe that after 
ulceration a successful cure is an impossibility, and this 
undoubtedly follows secondary to the inflammation 
existing in the structures we have noticed. Small 
pyzemic spots are always noticed in the liver and occasion- 
ally in other organs of the body. 

Treatment.—I think the usual treatment is castor oil 
internally and warmapplications tc the swelling observed, 
followed by embrocations. Although the oil might be 
of assistance I think the warm applications of hot water 
are distinctly wrong. Personally I am not a lover of 
hot applications in many cases, although the treatment 

know is very popular, as I think they weaken the 
tissues to which they are applied and we al! know the 
encourage suppuration, which in these cases, at least, 1 
think should be limited as much as possible, and our 
treatment should be to prevent it. 

I have as yet only treated three cases successfully, but 
as they were successful, and as I think these cures were 
directiy due to the treatment adopted—certainly two of 
them—is my second excuse for troubling you with this 
subject. 

I last year treated two, one was rather badly affected 
in the shoulder, the other was not so badly affected. This 
year I have treated one, the history and treatment of 
which I will now describe. The subject, a cart colt, was 
very badly affected, in fact he had every appearance of 
dying. He was down, unable to rise without assistance ; 
rapid respirations, sweating profusely, temperature 10674. 
In fact had he not been a good colt I should have un- 
doubtedly advised that he be destroyed. The treatment 
was as follows: he received internally 15 grains of 
quinine and half an ounce of rectified spirit every four 
hours. Into the structures surrounding the stifle joint 
was injected daily for six days, one drachm of formalin 
in an equal quantity of water. In fact it was continued 
until it was observable that the swelling was decreasing 
in size—except at the point of injection—and the colt 
was able to rise and was making rapid strides to recovery 
Where the injection was made a hard swelling remained> 
this in a week or two sloughed and discharged pus. The 
injections in this case were made at three different places, 
still slightly discernible as will be seen on reference to 
photograph [copies of which were handed to the mem- 
bers.] At the time of sloughing each point was round, 
and about the size of a 5s. piece. 

I selected formalin as I believe the heat of the tissues 
causes it to rapidly diffuse though the tissues round the 
point of injection and really makes the part antiseptic. 
Externally, cold applications were applied continuously 
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for several days. The navel itself was washed with a 
solution of chinosol, some of which was injected with a 
syringe twice daily. 

The result in this case was extremely satisfactory, the 
colt gradually improved and lameness and swelling of 
the joint disappeared in about two months. Those 
treated last year were treated in the same manner excep- 
ting that the external applications were not so 
thoroughly maintained. 

Remarks.—Cases such as these would probably be not 
so frequent if the navel was disinfected and closed at 
the time of birth. But the disease is I fear not frequent 
enough to cause owners to go to this little trouble. Clean 
boxes and bedding are certainly advised, and in the 
above case was in that condition at night, the mare and 
foal being out at pasture during the day. 


Mr. Turt said it had been his intention of bringing 
another case before the meeting, but pressure upon his 
time had prevented his preparinga paper. He, however, 
would like to give them some particulars of it, as, as far 
as his experience went, it was certainly unique. The 
animal was one of three belonging to a farmer, and they 
were valued from 60 to 80 guineas each. The horses 
were at plough during the hot weather and two out of 
three came in bleeding profusely from both nostrils. 
One commenced to lose flesh and refuse its food, and on 
the day he saw it the membranes were etremely yellow. 
He walked the horse out and found it had a kind of 
reel, and he took it to bea case of congestion of the liver. 
He treated the animal on the Sunday, and saw it again 
on the Tuesday, when it had the appearance of being 
better, and owner thought it would, if it had medicine 
of the same kind for a few days, soon be all right. 

On Friday he was sent for again to go out immediately 
as the horse had been taken suddenly worse. He went 
out and saw some curious symptoms. The animal was 
insensible. He took several snap shots of him, but as he 
was in his box these werea failure. Overnight the horse 
was left all right but in the morning it was found he had 
knocked himself about. He was hanging over the door, 
and had it not been for the bottom door would have 


fallen out into the yard. If one walked him three or | 


four steps he reeled, and if left alone walked round in a 
circle and then dropped. It was a curious thing that 
the horse gnawed boards with apparent relish, and really 
had an appetite forthem. He would not look at food, 
and if anyone got near him he would snap atthem. To 

revent his knocking his head about a cart line was fixed 

rom one side of the barn to the other, and the horse 
was secured in the centre. The head after it had been 
hanging in this manner became a tremendous size, and it 
was impossible to get medicine down, and milk and gruel 
were injected into the rectum, with pot. iodide and 
bromides. The animal’s head was brought to its normal 
size, but the brain symptoms remained while the horse 
gradually regained consciousness, which was at the end 
of the week. It was, however, quite impossible to hold 
his head up to drench him as he then fell down. In 
America they have a syringe and about three ounces of 
mixture are syringed up, the animals never coughing the 
medicine out. This animal didnot. He gave him afew 
straws of hay and grass, and he would eat them, but if 
an armful were placed before him he would try and get 
the lot into his mouth. As soon as he regained con- 
sciousness he was given milk, but he did not drink like 
an ordinary horse, but put his nose right to the bottom 
of the pail and a considerable quantity went up the nos- 
trils. Eventually the horse died of pneumonia. 


Mr. Tutt handed round a photograph of the horse, re- 
marking that if the members looked at its expression 
they would note that it looked really “ dotty.” 

Discussion. 


The PREsIDENT said they had listened with very great 


| leasure to the very interesting cases which Mr. Tutt 
' had brought before them, and he hoped they would elicit 
a good discussion. Personally, he had not had much ex- 
perience of joint-ill. Two cases occurred to him, one in 
a colt which would be possibly three or four months old, 
in which the hocks were primarily affected. In the other 
one the affection was in the stifle joint. He did not know 
that he followed quite so scientifically the treatment that 
should be observed as Mr. Tutt had done, but he kept the 
surroundings as antiseptic as possible. He adopted the 
usual treatment of hot fomentations, and in one case 
had to resort to slinging the animal, and kept him there 
for something like three weeks. Both of these cases ap- 
parently recovered, although the one with the stifle joint 
never recovered the normal condition of the joint and 
always walked with a decided limp, and apparently to 
his mind the animal never afterwardsthrove. The horse 
in the first instance bid fair to develop into a very fine 
cart horse, but seemed more or less a piner and never put 
on any flesh, while his coat and general appearance were 
indicative of an undermined constitution. With regard 
to the other case mentioned by Mr. Tutt, it certainly 
was most extraordinary, but personally he had had no 
experience of such a case. Certainly it did lead to the 
opinions Mr. Tutt had expressed—that it was hyperemia 
of the brain. 

Mr. Harprne said he could not say he had had much 
experience of joint-ill. He had had one or two cases, but 
usually they had not been successful. One was a colt 
out of a Shire mare that was attacked a fortnight after 
birth in the shoulder. In a few days a tremendous swel- 
ling appeared, and as usual this was thought to have been 
caused by the mare treading upon the colt, but no doubt 
it was a case of joint-ill. He believed with Mr. Tutt 
that hot fomentations were not the right treatment. He 
gave a cold application of sodii salicylas, but the colt 
did not make a good recovery, at any rate not sufficient 
to warrant the owner in keeping it, so he had it destroy- 
ed. The disease seemed to be almost entirely confined 
to colts, as he had never seen a casein a calf. They got 
more cases of inflammation of the navel in calves. He 
would like to know whether joint-ill was confined to 
colts. He had never tried the injection of formalin. His 
district was not exactly a breeding district. 

Mr. KING said they were greatly indebted to Mr. Tutt 
for giving them two such interesting cases. The disease, 
however, was quite unknown to him, as he did not see a 
foal once in 12 months. With regard to the case of brain 
affection he would like to know whether a post-mortem 
examination was made, to see if the animal’s condition 
was due to some brain affection. It was a most interest- 
ing case, and he thought the treatment which had been 
laid down by Mr. Tutt was quite borne out by the symp- 
toms and the condition of the animal as described by 
him. It had occurred to him whether the animal’s con- 
dition could be said to be due to a growth in the brain. 
He thought it was very possible, as he had seen similar 
cases where the symptoms had been almost exactly the 
same as described by Mr. Tutt. In one or two cases he 
had found tumour in the brain. 

Mr. Baker said he had to make an apology and a com- 
piaint. First he had to apologise for not being punctual 
in his attendance that day. But there had in the past 
been some want of punctuality iu commencing the meet- 
ing, and the consequence was that he was later than he 
should have otherwise been, and had missed what he 
particularly wanted to hear, viz., Mr. Tutt. His com- 
piaint had reference to the fact that he was quite una- 
ware what subject the paper was to be on. With regard 
to the case of joint-ill, he was sorry that like themselves 
the disease was almost unknown to him. The nearest 
case he had to juint-ill was one which Mr. Tutt attended 
to in his younger days for him (the speaker) during his 
absence. The case, however, was a fatal one. The re- 


port he had on this return home wasthat Mr. Tutt had 
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had a very interesting case to attend, the owner stating 
that the animal had three broken legs. 

Mr. Torr: It was not a case of joint-ill. It had a 
swelling and a tremendous head. 

Mr. Pack: Was it muscular or bony ? 

Mr. Tutt: Bony. 

Mr. BAKER said this was the nearest case he had had. 
It appeared to him that fomentations, hot or cold, were 
practically useless. 

Mr. Pack said he considered it a very good siga of 
the times that veterinary surgeons had had so very little 
experience of joint-ill. It showed that their country was 
very healthy, or that they had but very few foals. His 
experience of the complaint during the 12 years he had 
been in Lymington had been limited to one case. That 
animal he distinctly remembered had swollen hock, and 
although she was a foal they put her in slings. He 
treated with ordinary fomentations, soothing liniments, 
and tonic medicines, but the animal died. The hock 

joint was affected, and it was a most confirmed case of 
arthritis, and he did not think it would ever have been 
any ae Speaking of the treatment to be adopted 
Mr. Pack said when they came to think of it cooling 
applications would be more effectual, but then again they 
had sometimes to please clients who did not believe in 
cooling applications. When the disease was forming he 
thought quinine and irvn, or any tonic, vegetable or 
mineral, must help to keep down the disease and bring 
about a favourable result, if such was to be brought 
about. Heagreed with Mr. Tutt that if they had a case 
of ulcerated synovial membrane no amount of medicine 
would reduce the swelling to its normal condition. If 
there was no improvement in a fortnight the animal 
should be put out of the way, as the first loss would 
be the least. Mr. Tutt mentioned that he gave the 
horse 15 grains of quinine dissolved in half-an-ounce of 
rectified spirits every four hours, but he did not gather 
whether he injected formalin into the abscess, in chest, or 
how faraway. Then in addition to the injection of forma- 
lin the navel was dressed with chinosol, but he did not see 
why one antiseptic should not be good for navel and 
abscess alike, as there was not much difference between 
formalin and chinosol in its effects if one read the re- 
sults of the treatment of the two. As regarded the 
other case, uadoubted!y it was some brain affection, 
brought about, he thought, by the hot weather. The 
causes of several cases of bleeding was often attributable 
to the brain. For instance, a horse was struck on_ the 
head, and this started bleeding at the nvstrils. With 
regard to the swelled head, he did not know whether 
they had noticed that pressure of the halter sometimes 
brought about stoppage of the circulation and so 
caused a swollen head, and the speaker cited an in- 
stance where the removal of pressure and keeping the 
head lifted reduced the swelling. 

Mr. Turrt, replying to the discussion, said Mr. Harding 
had asked whether joint-evil occurred in any other ani- 
mals but the colt. He remembered perfectly seeing 
several dozen of lambs die from the same disease. He 
made several post-mortem examinations and undoubtedly 
it was joint-ill. As to the hot and cold fomentations, 
he thought there really could not be two opinions. By 
applying hot fomentations a big supply of blood was 
immediately called to that part, which assisted suppura- 
tion. If they applied cold, although he could not ex- 
plain the process, he thought its proximity to the ex- 
ternal part of the body and the tissues themselves pro- 
duced as it were a tonic effect. Mr. Pack had asked 
where the injections were made, if they referred to the 
Photograph they would see three distinct holes immedi- 
ately behind the stifle joint, which was the spot where 
Swelling was discernible when he first saw the colt. 
f €n as to formalin and chinosol, he did not use the 

ormer for navel because of its caustic action, which 
Possibly might set up inflammation of the liver and 


cause death. The formalin was diluted and in‘ected six 
or seven times, causing the little round spots on the 
hotograph, and from them there was a discharge of pus. 

y using cold applications and by the injection of forma- 
lin the abscess was limited and the colt saved, while the 
treatment internally by quinine prevented the forma- 
tion of other abscesses, and the treatment of the navel 
with chinosol prevented the absorption of any septic 
material. As to the other horse he scarcely thought it 
could have been suffering from tumour, or there would 
have been symptoms of brain disturbance for some 
time. The animal positively got better in three days 
and then it became really insane. He did not think ha 
it been tumour that the symptoms would have come on 
so rapidiy, as they were gradual and persistent. A post- 
mortem examination was not made of the case, as the 
horse died in the country and the owner made it a 
owmig not to allow his horses to be taken away to be 

uried. 

Mr. Turt, in reply to Mr. Pack, said by formalin the 
tissues for several inches round the point of injection 
were rendered antiseptic. 

Mr. Pack : Formalin more largely diluted would have 
taken the place of chinosol at the navel. The idea of in- 
jecting the two was to get an antiseptic action I take it. 

The PREsIDENT : Was there any symptom of coma? 
Was the horse comatose ? 

Mr. Tutt: No; it was silly, but immediately you 
touched it, it looked up and tried to catch hold of you. 
My object in bringing the case forward was to make a 
good discussion. 

Mr. Pack : It was sprung upon us, but we shall think 
a good deal more about it when we get away. 

The PRESIDENT suggested thatin the future those mem- 
bers who wrote papers should indicate their nature before 
the meeting. 

Mr. Turr expressed his willingness to reply to any 
discussion on the subject which might be brought for- 
ward at the next meeting. 

The President’s suggestion as to the notification of 
subjects for discussion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Baker said he would like to mention a case that 
had been brought to his recollection by Mr. Tutt. It 
was one of osteoporosis. He did not know whether any 
of them had seen a casein a dog. He had had a case, 
the dog belonging to a friend of his at Bournemouth. 
She complained that the dog had a difficulty in eating, 
and that there was aswelling below the eyes. He ex- 
amined the animal and found the bones very soft and the 
teeth becoming separated. One could take hold of the 
frontal bones and the others and bend them backwards 
and forwards like a piece of indiarubber. He treated 
the dog but with nogood results, and ultimately he was 
requested to poison it. He should have liked to preserve 
the head but the dog had to be buried, and he did not 
make a post-mortem examination. He would like to 
know if any gentleman present had had a similar case. 
He had seen it in horses and also in goats. The dog was 
eight or nine years old. 

The PrestDENT said he had never seen such a case. 


The PREsIDENT said he thought they would be expec- 
ted to give some account of their stewardship as dele- 
gates to the British Congress on Tuberculosis. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS—REPORT OF 
DELEGATES. 


Gentlemen,—When you were invited by the Secretary 
of the Veterinary Section of the British Congress on 
Tuberculosis to appoint delegates to attend the delibera- 
tions of that body you were kind and unselfish enough 
to choose as your representatives your President and 
Ex-President, and to day we have the honour of report- 
ing to you the result of our trust in a short resumé of 
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what transpired at that international gathering for the 
abolition of “the greatest scourge of the human race. 
We of necessity confine ourselves more particularly to 
the Veterinary Section so ably and so courteously pre- 
sided over by Sir George Brown, C.B. 

The movement originated in Berlin, at the German 
Congress on Tuberculosis held in May, 1899, when 
representations were made to the British delegates as to 
the desirability of holding a similar Congress in London. 
Some of these delegates were appointed by the Prince of 
Wales to represent the National Association for the Pre- 
vention of consumption and other forms of Tuberculosis, 
an institution which King Edward VII has shewn great 
interest in—as, indeed, he does in all things appertaining 
to the welfare and happiness of his subjects. One of 
the objects of this Association was the promotion of con- 
gresses for the dissemination of knowledge, and it was 
therefore resolved to take initiatory steps to hold a Con- 
gress in London. At the request of the King the Duke 
of Cambridge undertook to fill the Presidential chair 
and to personally preside at the opening ceremony, which 
took place in the presence of a most distinguished audi- 
ence in the Queen’s Hall, on July 22nd last. So much 
for the inception and birth of this beneficent Congress, 
which sat from July 22nd until July 26th. Numerically 
and intellectually it undoubtedly surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of its promoters, for it brought 
together many of the most eminent pathologists and 
bacteriologists not only of our own land but also of the 
Continents of Europe and America, and of the Colonies. 
Never perhaps has there been seen on our shores a gather- 
ing of so many distinguished men for any purpose equally 
humane. 

“ Delenda est Tuberculosis”—Consumption must be 
abolished, was the cry. The end can be accomplished 
in the main by prevention, which means that there must 
be such eternal vigilance that the bacillus shall become 
as rare as that of typhus, and if this is to be done the 
general public must (as Lord Lister says) aid the physi- 
cian and surgeon in their endeavours to immunise the 
people, and so eventually stamp out one of the greatest 
physical scourges of the human race. 

We do not propose in this short report to touch upon 
the work appertaining exclusively to the sister profession, 
but rather to follow briefly the deliberations of that Sec- 
tion which had for its especial mission the consideration 
and prevention of the animal tuberculosis and the safe- 


. guarding of the public health against infection by the 


bovine species. 

This at once brings us to what may be described as 
Koch’s dangerous heresy. It was a momentous event 
in the history of humanity when in the year 1882 Dr. 
Robert Koch of Berlin isolated the bacillus of consump- 
tion and as was generally supposed finally determined 
that bovine and human tuberculosis were identical 
diseases, but we submit it was almost equally momen- 
tous when at this Congress he declared his convictions 
that human and bovine tuberculosis was practically two 
distinct diseases, that is, are dissimilar and not communi- 
cable. ‘To quote him vertabim he says, “Considering all 
the facts I feel justified in maintaining that human 
tuberculosis differs from bovine and cannot be trans- 
mitted to cattle. It seems to me very desirable, how- 
ever, that these experiments shall be repeated elsewhere 
in order that all doubt as to the correctness of my asser- 
tion may be removed. But now how is it with the sus- 
ceptibility of man to bovine tuberculosis ? This question 
is far more important to us than the susceptibility of 
cattle to human tuberculosis, highly important as that 
istoo. It is impossible to give this question a direct 
answer, because of course the experimental investiga- 
tion of it with human beings is out of the question.” 
Continuing he said “If the bacillus of bovine tubereu- 
losis were able to infect human beings many cases of 
tuberculosis caused by the consumption of alimenta con- 


taining tubercle bacilli could not but occur among the 
inhabitants of great cities, especially children. And 
most medical men believe this is the case. In reality, 
however, it is not so. That a case of tuberculosis has 
been caused by alimenta can be assumed with cer- 
tainty only when the intestines suffer first, z.e., when a 
so-called primary tuberculosis of the intestines 1s found! 
But such cases are extremely rare. Among many cases 
of tuberculosis examined after death I myself remem- 
ber having seen primary tuberculosis of the. intestine 
only twice.” 

So far as discussion and inquiry have proceeded it ap- 
pears that Dr. Koch stands alone in his new theory, and 
a long time must elapse before the echoes of his pro- 
nouncements die away. They have profoundly moved’ 
the hygienists of the world and have raised a momentous 
issue. If they are true there appears no reason why we 
should not consume tubercle-riddled udders and drink 
milk drawn from similar sources. The truth, however, 
must survive, and it remains for us to decide wherein is 
truth. We cannot but feel a little staggered at the 
directness and conclusiveness of the statements, and as 
The Lancet says, he could not have chosen a more fitting 
or a more dramatic occasion for his remarkable announce- 
ment, seeing that not a little of the labours of the State 
Section of the Congress was concerned with the con- 
trol of our milk and meat supplies. All subsequent 
speakers were unanimously in agreement with his sug- 
gestion that “it seems very desirable that these experi- 
ments should be repeated elsewhere in order that all 
doubts as to the correctness of my assertions may be re- 
moved,” and as Lord Lister aptly remarked, it is a 
“serious matter if the conclusions be wrong.” How 
serious in the direction of putting back reform in our 
meat and milk traffic those who are familiar with the 
excuses of sanitary authorities fora policy of inactivity 
can judge. 

By far the most weighty reply to Dr. Koch was de- 
livered by our learned Professor Dr. M’Fadyean—of 
whom we are all justly proud—in his paper entitled 
“Tubercle Bacilli in Cow’s Milk as a possible source of 
Tuberculous Disease in Man.” He first alluded to the 
crushing blow that had been dealt to all our labours and 
convictions of the last 18 years, and that at the hands 
of “the greatest living authority upon tuberculosis—the 
world renowned discoverer of the tubercle bacillus and 
the man to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of 
the cause of tubercu'osis.” 

He proceeds with that thoroughness and caution which 
are his characteristics. He asks what are the grounds 
upon which we are asked to discard convictions that ap- 
peared to rest on such a solid basis? Continuing he 
endeavours to state them briefly “as he understands Dr. 
Koch’s train of reasoning ” and draws conclusions which 
appeared to express the consensus of opinion of those 
present, “that at least one of the premises contained in 
this argument is not well founded, and the others have 
little or no bearing on the question, and that there still 
remains reasonable grounds for regarding tuberculous 
cow’s milk as distinctly dangerous to human beings.”’ 

We think this a fair assumption from the evidence at 
hand and in the absence of evidence to the contrary. Be- 
fore leaving this part of our task we note with satisfac- 
tion that a Royal Commission has been appointed to } 
Investigate the subject, and that that Commission in- 
cludes amongst its members the name of our distinguish- 
ed colleague Prof. M’Fadyean. 

The first paper for discussion in the Veterinary Section 
of the Congress was a most excellent one by Prof. Dewar 
upon “ The Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Animals during 
Life.” This formed the basis of a highly interesting and 
profitable debate, and emphatically expressed the opinion 
of its learned author as to the diagnostic value of tuber- 
culin as a test for the presence of tuberculosis. But he 
strikes a warning note when he says we should chose 
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thoroughly reliable tuberculin. There are tuberculins 

and tuberculins. He then discusses the methods of 

testing, and concludes by quoting the Veterinary Inspec- 

tor to the Board of Public Health of Victoria who said 

“that after testing 297 dairy cows that when tuberculin 

—— that tuberculosis was present, tuberculosis was 
ound. 

The second paper by Mr. J. A. W. Dollar dealt with 
“Tuberculosis and the Milk Supply ” and submitted for 
consideration the following queries : In what degree is 
the milk of tuberculous cows dangerous to the con- 
sumer? Next, what is the proportion of cows in this 
country infected with tuberculosis, and especially tuber- 
culosis of the udder? and lastly, what measures are 
called for to guard the public against the spread of 
tuberculosis through the medium of milk? These ques- 
tions were dealt with exhaustively by the writer, who 
also strongly advocated the employment of qualified 
veterinary surgeons in the all important work connected 
with our milk supply. 

The next contribution was from the pen of Mr. James 
King, Veterinary Inspector to the City of London, and 
was In every way worthy of the writer and of the great 
trust he represented. His unique experience and abun- 
dant opportunities were worthily recorded in what 
proved to be a very highly instructive discourse entitled 
“Tuberculosis and the Meat Supply.” His evidence as 
to the prevalence of tuberculosis in animals examined 
by him post-mortem which clinically bore no outward 
signs of disease is very striking. He says “I have had 
occasion to make post-mortem examinations of some of 
the best cattle our country produced, and which were 
exhibited as such at our principal shows. After slaugh- 
ter it has been absolutely necessary to condemn parts of 
them for tuberculosis, and yet nothing of importance has 
been done to check the prevalence of this scourge.” He 
continues “from careful observation I have come to the 
conclusion that there is a growing demand for foreign 
meat and a corresponding decrease as regards home fed, 
the reason given by the salesmen is invariably that the 
loss is so great through having the home fed cattle con- 
demned on account of their being affected with tubercu- 
losis that they are driven to the purchase of the 
foreign. 

Surely this being the case points to the necessity of 
some action being taken by the Government. From the 
figures he quotes he asks “Can it be wondered at that 
the trade in foreign meat has made such enormous strides 
within the last few years? and his deductions are that 
the principal cause of this state of things is tuberculosis. 

Last, but decidedly not least in importance, was the 
paper by Prof. McEachran, Chief Veterinary Inspector 
to the Canadian Government, who discussed “The 
Legislative and other measures necessary to combat 
tuberculosis amongst animals.” We make bold to sub- 
mit that he echoes the opinions of the profession when 
he says that “ personally with Prof. Nocard I believe that 
tuberculin does not lie, it can be almost absolutely relied 
upon if properly used, and that there is no other diag- 
nostic agent to be compared with it, yet it is capable of 
much abuse and is often improperly used.” ' 

He deals extensively with the objections urged against 
the tuberculin test, and advocates the education of the 
public by furnishing them with the most important 
Scientific and practical facts known about the disease. 

ow to prevent its introduction into a herd and how to 
deal with it when once it has established itself are dis- 
cussed, and a very fitting conclusion to a most praise- 
worthy contribution is contained in the suggestions for 

egislation which he advocates, and which are :—l, 

‘uberculosis should be included in the list of contagious 
diseases, 2, All foreign animals admitted for breeding 
or dairy purposes should be tested by tuberculin. 

uberculous animals should be prevented from entering. 
Tuberculin should be and pone but quali- 


fied veterinarians be allowed to use it, and all reactin 
animals should be reported, marked, and quarantined. 
4, All animals showing clinical symptoms of tubercu- 
losis, especially disease of the udder, lungs, uterus, or 
bowels should be killed at once. 5. All testing other 
than imported animals should be by voluntary applica- 
tion for a test of the entire herd, and the expense to be 
borne by the State ; and lastly, disinfection of premises 
should be ordered by special regulations, the carrying 
out of which should be superintended by Government 
officials. 

The last day was reserved for the reception of resolu- 
tions arising out of the work of the Congress, which were 
duly submitted to the general meeting. A copy of those 
bearing upon the inspection of meat and milk are appen- 
ded to this report. 

Mention must be made of the excellence of the Con- 
gress Museum, containing a comprehensive and instruc- 
tive collection of exhibits illustrative of tuberculosis and 
bacteriology ; neither must this report close without 
grateful recognition of the many brilliant social func- 
tions provided by generous and enthusiastic patrons for 
the entertainment and comfort of the delegates. To 
compare them would be invidious, but perhaps we may 
be allowed to single out one function which we as veteri- 
nary surgeons most especially enjoyed. We refer to the 
reception and repast provided for us by the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society. 

We cannot do better than conclude this imperfect re- 
port with a quotation from the masterly address to the 
Congress by Prof. Brouardel, of Paris, who concludes with 
the lofty peroration : “ All honour to the ninteeenth cen- 
tury, but the century that has just begun, in its first year 
sees the greatest effort thathas ever been made in favour of 
public medicine ; may no obstacle stand in our way, and 
may those who succeed us, at the end of the twentieth 
century be able to bear witness that our conviction has 
not been fruitless, and that the results have answered 
the expectations of the nations, that you gentlemen of 
the Organising Committee have brought together with 
the highest and noblest motive that has ever animated 
the human race.” (Applause.) 

(Signed) Cuas. F. HULForD, President. 
J. T. Kina, ex-president. 


Mr. Pack remarked that the paper contained the full- 
est account he had seen of the veterinary section of the 
Congress. 

The PRESIDENT said they thought of their fellow mem- 
bers while at the Congress, and had brought them a 
number of the papers that were read. 


THE PLACE OF THE NEXT MEETING. 


Wimborne, London, and Bournemouth were suggested 
for the next place of — which is the annual one, 
the selection falling upon Bournemouth, which” was 
unanimously agreed to upon the proposition of Mr. 
Tutt, seconded by the President. The Association last 
visited Bournemouth in 1891. 


Tue Kina’s Horse Dentist sy APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Kine introduced the subject of the appointment 
of a non-professional man as horse dentist to His 
Majesty, an¢ moved the following resolution :-—“ That 
the members of the Southern Counties’ V.M.A. at their 
meeting held at Southampton on October 3rd, desire to 
express their entire disapproval of the recent appoint- 
ment of a person named Marsh as horse dentist to His 
Majesty the King.” He also expressed hope that the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. would take such steps as they 
might deem expedient to protect the interests of the 
profession in this matter. ; 

This was seconded by Mr. Tutt and carried unani- 
mously. 

The members afterwards dined together. 
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GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The opening meeting of the Session took place on 
Friday, 18th October, Bailie McFarlane in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were present:—Rev. D. Watson, 
Mr. Park (Factor, Gartshore) Mr. Hunter (Messrs. I. & P. 
Cameron), Mr. Lowdnes (Sec. S.P.C.A.), Dr. Lindsay, 
Principal Wright (West of Scotland Agricultural College), 
Mr. Russell (Sec. Glasgow Agricultural Society), Mr. 
Rutherford, F.R.c.v.s., Mr. Lucas (Writer), Prof. McAlpine 
Prof. Woods, Messrs. Craig, Grant, and Watson. 


Address by Principat McCaLt. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.—As is customary on 
such occasions as the present, we inaugurate the duties 
of the winter session by the delivery of an introductory 
address to the students ; and as the veterinary horizon 
has for some time been clouded with subjects of grave 
importance not only tu the students but also to the 
pr ei and the public, I have thought it advisable to 
make some of these the theme of my remarks this after- 
noon. All acquainted with the position in which the 
veterinary colleges in Scotland are now placed must be 
conscious that a crisis has arisen, and that unless wise 
counsels prevail some of its teaching institutions must 
succumb. Now, the assistance and guidance which is 
needed to avert such a catastrophe must come not only 
from the representatives of the colleges and the members 
of the profession but also from the Government of the 
country and those bodies which have been deputed by 
the Government to make grants in aid under the Educa- 
tion and Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act. And 
as those bodies and the public in general know but little 
of how the veterinary colleges were called into existence, 
and how they have been supported, I purpose making a 
few remarks thereon in the hope that they may lead toa 
better and permanent recognition in the near future. 


History OF THE VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


There are five veterinary colleges—one in London, two 
in Edinburgh, one in Glasgow, and one in Dublin. The 
London Veterinary College has been in existence for 
upwards of one hundred years ; the Edinburgh ( Dick ) 
Veterinary College seventy-eight years; the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, thirty-eight years ; the New Veter- 
inary College. Edinburgh, twenty-eight years ; and the 
Irish Veterinary College, two years. The London College 
was the creation of a body of noblemen, and is maintained 
by the nobility and a considerable body of life and annual 
subscribers. It also receives an annual grant of £500 
from the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and in 
its early days I am informed it secured a grant of £20,000 
from Government. The Edinburgh Veterinary College 
was the creation of the late Professor Dick ; the Edin- 
burgh New Veterinary College was the creation of the 
late Professor Williams, and the Glasgow Veterinary 
College was founded by me. These three institutions 
have never received pecuniary assistance in any form 
except the students’ fees, and it is needless to say that 
their continuance as teaching institutions has been more 
vr less a drain upon the professional incomes of all their 
founders, In passing I must however state that the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has for 
the past few years annually made a gift to all the veter- 
inary colleges of medals, to be awarded to the prize 
winners in the different classes, but that is all. As 
stated, the Royal English Agricultural Society annually 
subscribes £500 to the funds of the London Veterinary 
College, and all this is the more creditable, seeing the 
society has the greatest difficulty in paying its way. On 
the other hand, as is well known, the Highland and 
Agricultural Society is possessed of enormous pecuniary 
funds, and is yearly adding to them, and still the directors 
give no grants in aid of veterinary teaching For the 


medals given by the Highland Society we are deeply 
grateful, but I trust the day is not far distant when the 
directors will see it to be in the interests of agriculture 
tu subscribe liberally to the veterinary colleges in Scot- 
land, and to take an active part in their management. 


Loupine ILL. 


At a meeting of the members of the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture, held in Edinburgh last week, a request 
was made by the Chamber that the Government should 
institute at its expense an enquiry as to the cause of 
louping ill in sheep and its prevention, and remarks were 
made in disparagement of the knowledge possessed by the 
veterinary profession in regard to this disease. Well, I 
freely admit that an enquiry is needed, but, seeing that 
the Agriculturists of Scotland have a large sum of 
money in the hands of the directors of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, why du they not apply 
to them to carry out the experiments, and not ask Govern- 
ment to do it for them. However, I was pleased to hear 
Mr. Hanbury, the Minister of Agriculture, state that he 
was prepared to recommend a Government enquiry, but 
at the same time I thought how little cause the agri- 
culturists of Scotland have to find fault with the 
ignorance, shall I say, displayed by veterinarians as 
regards the cause of this disease, seeing neither the 
Government nor their wealthy agricultural society had 
ever contributed towards the support of the Scottish 
Colleges or the elucidation of disease by experimental 
research. Still further, and as bearing on this same 
subject—If veterinarians know less regarding the diseases 
of sheep than sheep farmers desire, are the farmers in 
no way to blame? I think they are, for I am certain of 
this—that the members of the profession are rarely 
employed attending sheep, and if they are asked to try 
their skill, it is always after the shepherd has done his 
best and failed. If the owners of horses and cattle as 
seldom called in requisition the services of the veter- 
inarian as the owners of sheep, then we, as a profession, 
would know no more regarding their diseases ; but it is 
not so, and if the sheep farmers desire veterinarians to 
possess a knowledge of the diseases of sheep, they must 
employ them, and pay for their services, which they have 
hitherto not done. I know that the money value of a 
sheep cannot afford much for doctoring, and I do not 
believe that veterinarians will ever derive much income 
from their treatment ; nor am I finding fault with this, 
but | do find fault with persons attributing ignorance to 
the profession whose members they so seldom employ. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RoYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF 
IRELAND. 


The College which has just entered on its second 
session, may be said briefly to be the creation of the 
Right Hon. John Morley—when he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland—and of Mr. Field and cther Irish M.P.’s, 
although not at their expense, but at that of the Govern- 
ment of the country. for forty years, to my knowledge, 
Irishmen—but not members of the veterinary profession 
—have now and again complained of the absence of a 
veterinary college in Ireland, but no Irish veterinarian 
apparently had the desire or enterprise to found the 
institution, and under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment have instituted a veterinary college in Dublin, and 
“given £15,000 as a grant in aid towards the erection of 
suitable college buildings and fittings.” Now in so doing 
we think the Government have acted wisely, and Mr. 
Morley is to be congratulated on his action, but as by so 
doing the Government have to a large extent diminished 
the number of students attending the colleges in Scot- 
land, we contend that all the veterinary colleges are 
equally entitled to Government recognition and support. 
To deal otherwise, towards institutions which never 
asked for or obtained Government aid, and now only asks 
pecuniary help because the Government have been a party 
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to/depriving them of a large proportion of their income, 
would be to discourage individual enterprise, and to 
place a premium on apathy and _ indifference. 
he Government having then, by their action towards 
Ireland, established the precedent that a grant in aid ma 
be made to a veterinary college, a correspondence oe 

lace between Principal Williams of the Edinburgh New 

eterinary College and the Right Hon. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland. From that corres- 
pondence I gathered that the Scottish colleges could not 
participate in any grant seeing they were private property, 
and so long as they remained so no grant in aid might 
be expected. Acquiescing in the justice of the view of 
the representatives of the Government, that private 
institutions cannot receive Government endowments, I 
put myself in communication with the Kight Hon. Lurd 
Balfour, and informed his Lordship that I was prepared, 
on reasonable terms, to divest myself of my whole right 
and interest as founder and proprietor of the Veterinary 
College of Glasgow, and to assist in placing it under the 
contro] ard management of a Board of Governors, in the 
same manner as has been adopted in Ireland, or in any 
way Parliament might direct. In reply to that com- 
munication I am pleased to be able to state that while 
his lordship informed me “that he had no funds at his 
disposal for such a purpose” he suggested to mea line of 
procedure to follow, and, as far as I have gone, it 
promises to end in this College becoming by affiliation 
one of the _— institutions of Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland, and entitled to a portion of the vote of the 
Scotch Education Department and of the grant under 
Section 2 (4) of The Local Taxation Account (Scotland) 
Act, 1898. 


AFFILIATION OF THE VETERINARY COLLEGES WITH THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


In the introductory address delivered by Professor 
Crookshank to the students of the London Veterinary 
College, and in that delivered by Professor Hamilton to 
the students of the Edinburgh (Dick) Veterinary College 
marked prominence is given by these eminent medical 
authorities to the benefits which would accrue to the 
medical and veterinary professions by the affiliation of 
the Veterinary Colleges with the Universities of the 
country. Professor Crookshank is reported tu have said: 
“T desire to draw the attention of the leaders of your 
profession to this question— Why should not the Veteri- 
nary College, London, be recognised in the new Uni- 
versity of London?” And in continuation of this view, I 
would also add—Why should not the Veterinary Colleges 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow be recognised in the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Glasgow? The late Dr. 
Allen Thomson, Professor of Anatomy in the Glasgow 
University, held a strong opinion upon this point, and 
at his last visit to see me and bid good-bye (upon which 
occasion he placed in my hands a small sum of money, 
the interest on which I annually expend on the purchase 
of the Professor Allen Thomson gold medal) he expressed 
his belief that the day would come when the Govern- 
ment of the country would see it to be to the benefit of 
all concerned to affiliate the veterinary colleges with the 
universities of the country. 


\RELATION oF THE CoLLEGE To STUDENTS. 


The time, undoubtedly, has now come to press upon 
the Government and the universities the necessity and 
importance of taking such measures, but in so far as the 
veterinary influence is concerned, if the “leaders of the 
profession ” referred to by Professor Crookshank be the 
members of the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons (of whom I am one), then we look in vain 
for light and leading, for during the whole course of my 
connection with that body (more than thirty years) I have 
never known it attempt to strengthen the stakes of 
the teaching colleges. That y has never contri- 


buted one shilling in support of veterinary teaching ; 
no bursary or prize ever emanated from it; on the 
contrary, it has lived on the fruits of the teaching in- 
stitutions, and by its exorbitant and _ ill-considered 
demands, it has driven intending students into other 
walks of life. In proof of this, I think I need only state 
that whereas the teaching colleges instruct a student 
in all that appertains to his profession until obtaining 
the diploma to practise, a period of not less than four 
years, for the sum of 60 gs., the body I refer to charge 
one-third that sum for simply examining him for their 
diploma, and threaten to increase that sum. They also 
insist upon the student passing the whole of the subjects 
of his educational examination at one sitting, and if 
unsuccessful in one subject he is rejected in all. No sys- 
tem, in my opinion, could be devised more calculated to 
limit the number of students joining the classes, and to 
discourage those who have been unsuccessful in trying 
again. [I donot, nor ever did, advocate lowering the 
educational qualifications, for the Glasgow College was 
the first to insist upon an educational examination, but 
I have always maintained, and probably ever will, that 
a pass isa pass, and a subject once passed should be 
passed for ever and placed to the stud2nt’s credit. No 
doubt a student with a good memory may fix and retain 
in his memory the information required to pass in all 
the subjects at one time, but not a few—and some of our 
best men, do not possess this faculty, and the fear of 
another and yet another rejection does not lengthen or 
strengthen the memory. On the contrary, it unhinges 
the mind, and has been the cause of a large percentage 
of students abandoning the profession. During the past 
five years 50 — cent. fewer students have joined the 
veterinary colleges of the country than formerly, and 
the “undivided pass” and the four years’ course—but 
especially the “ undivided pass ”—will account tor a large 
proportion of the deficit. 

If the veterinary colleges are ever to be affiliated with 
the universities the individual members of the profession 
must voice that request through their associations, and 
only vote for Members of Council pledged to support the 
movement, and to do all in their individual power to 
bring influence to bear on the universities and, through 
the members of Parliament, on the Government, for the 
Government machine seldom moves unless pushed by its 
members. 


PECUNIARY INTERESTS OF THE COLLEGES. 


Another point on which I should like to make a pass- 
ing remark isthe singular apathy which the public—rich 
and poor alike—display towards the pecuniary interests 
of the veterinary colleges of the country. In a]most ever 
country under the sun except our own veterinary col- 
leges are Government institutions, built and supported 
by the Government. Not only so, but fora smai/l sum of 
money the students are educated and boarded within 
these institutions. They receive a more extended pro- 
fessional training than in this country, and over and 
above, the same training and drill as cavalry soldiers ; 
and in the event of a war the Government have a direct 
claim upon their services. Now, if such a system had 
been in operation, how helpful it wculd have been to the 
Minister of War in the present emergency, and what a 
saving of human and brute life, not to speak of the 
money, and we commend this view to those in authority, 
now that we understand that a re-organisation of the 
Army is about to be made. 


BENEFACTIONS. 


In this country tbere are many charitable persons, in 
all- probability more than in any other, as witness the 
daily record of benefactions bestowed on charitable and 
educational objects. Indeed, so much is this the case 
that governors of certain institutions have a difficulty in 
finding worthy recipients on whom to bestow the gifts, 
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as, for example, educational bursaries. But, gentlemen, 
did you ever read of any of these generous persons hand- 
ing over during their lite, or bequeathing after their 
death, a legacy of any kind to a Veterinary College? If, 
you have, you have read that which I have not, but 
which I hope after this reminder to read one of these 
days. Dr. Carnegie, the prince of legators, even he as 
yet is no exception to the rule, and is it because veteri- 
nary science has done nothing, and is doing nothing, to 
alleviate the sufferings of the lower animals and conserve 
their lives? It cannot be that we have no case and no 
claim to public recognition and support, for I unhesita- 
tingly assert that every argument which can be advanced 
in favour of helping medical schools and students who 
aspire to become members of the medical profession, but 
are unable to find the money, applies with equal force 
to students similarly circumstanced, who aspire to be- 
come members of the veterinary profession. It requires 
about £590 to educate and maintain the veterinary stu- 
dent until the diploma is secured, and [ can assure Dr. 
Carnegie and others, who are blessed with the means to 
help the deserving, that there are many well-behaved 
and well-educated young men, the sons of farmers, veteri- 
nary surgeons, blacksmiths, etc., debarred from entering 
the veterinary profession for the sole reason that their 
arents cannot command all the money, and no man, 
 esenev willing and able, can now hold a post and at 
same time carry on his studies in a veterinary college. 
There is still another subject on which I should wish to 
say afew words, viz., 


Homes ror Horsss. 


There are, as you know, in many large cities cat and 
dog homes, where these animals are kindly treated until 
restored to their owners, or otherwise provided for. 
These homes are supported vy voluntary contributions, 
and we hope they may never cease to receive the support 
which they deserve. But there is another of God’s 
creatures even more deserving of shelter and protection 
in the day of trouble than the dog or the cat, for from 
the time he is able tou work he has been the willing 
worker in his master’s service. I refer tothe horse. But 
where is his home? ‘Truly he has none by command. 

_ The Government of the country take no notice of his 
home or its surroundings, even when he is labouring to 
pay for his support and that of his owner. I am pleased 
to say that in this city a very large proportion of horse 
proprietors house, feed, and work their horses in a man- 
ner that leaves nothing to be desired. But there are 
others who, through ignorance or selfishness and greed, 
act towards them in the most inhuman manner. The 
poor have a difficulty in providing a covring for their 
own heads, and I can sympathise with the poor carter or 
fishmonger who stables his dumb companion in a hovel ; 
but when I find, as I frequently do in this city, a well: 
to-do merchant stabling, it may be, his two van horses in 
a three-stalled stable, devoid of ventilation, light, or 
drainage, and with the middle stall used as a dung pit, [ 
feel in my heart a longing to remove the merchant from 
his comfortable home and surroundings, and shut him 
up in the middle stall of his so-called stable. Most of 
you are aware that no person is allowed to keep a cow 
within the city unless the byre or cowshed has been 
licensed, and contains a sufficient superficial and enbic 
capacity, and further, that the ventilation and drainage 
has been adjusted. But, strange to say, in this same 
city a horse may be kept anywhere, and no licence is re- 
quired. Now, it may be asked, why should the cow be 
so protected and the horse bave no protection at all ? 
And the reason is, the cow gives milk, of which the 
human family partakes—a reason valid in itself, but by 
no means justifying the utter neglect to give the poor 
horse similar protection. But I must not leave you to 


draw the inference (as you might) that the neg] 
indifference to which I have spoken in vethic re 2! 


housing of the horse rests on the shoulders of our civic 
rulers. On the contrary, the Local Authority of Glas- 
gow have brought this subject on several occasions be- 
fore the Board of Agriculture, and have pressed to be 


| allowed to license stables, but the Board have as yet re- 


fused to grant the request, so that the odium rests with 
them. 


CRUELTY PROSECUTIONS. 


As an aid in protecting the poor horse from acts. 
of cruelty while labouring for his daily bread on our 
streets and roads, I must not forget to recognise the ser- 
vices performed by the offices of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. But while recognising 
the good done by its officers I cannot but believe that 
much more might be effected if another or additional 
method was pursued. The practice apparently, when 
the officers consider the case warrants interference, is to- 
summon the party or parties inflicting the cruelty to ap- 
pear in Court, and if a conviction on the evidence be 
obtained, then the owner of the animal has to pay a sum 
of money into Court or go to prison. The parties offend- 
ing are generally poor men, and the bulk of the prose- 
cutions are for working a horse with sores on his body 
where the saddle or neck collar usually rests, or on 
account of walking lame. Now, let us see how this works 
itself out. ‘The poor man has very likely a wife and 
family to provide for, and when his horse is able to work 
it takes him all his time to make their living and pay 
his just debts, but when he has to pay a fine and feed an: 
idle horse it must be evident that he is totally unable to 
do so without running into debt. Now that is the prac- 
tical result, and I am sure that those kind hearts who: 
guide the Society’s affairs, and subscribe so liberally to- 
wards the upkeep of the institution, do not know the 
cruelty they are individually inflicting on those poor men 
and their starving dependents. What I would suggest is 
that this scciety should found and support a home or 
rest for horses that are from temporary causes disabled 
for work, and where for as smal! a sum as possible the 
animal could be fed and surgically treated until he was 
able to resume his work. I venture to say, if some such 
system was pursued our poor horse owners wouid gladly 
avail themselves of the help thus held out to them, for 
the poor man is as merciful to his horse as the: rich man ; 
but poverty frequently compels him, as well as his horse, 
to labour when they are truly unfit todo so. May I ex- 
= the hope that the directors of the Society for the 

revention of Cruelty to Animals having studied this 
subject in all its bearings, may find themselves justified in 
founding a home or rest for temporarily disabled horses! 
I am sure it would be a great relief to the poor horse, 
and a great help to the owner in his day of trouble. 


THE Usk or MALLEIN. 


There are several other subjects on which I should like 
to have addressed you at sume length, but time will not 
permit. There is, for example, the disease Glanders 
in horses which I think I am warranted in saying has 
been all but extinguished in this city by the local ; 
authority of Glasgow adopting, at my suggestion, Prof. 
Nocard’s mallein method of treatment, where the disease 
has been found to exist. At first I experienced {con- 
siderable opposition to the application of the test, not 
only from the proprietors of the animals, but also from 
members of the profession, and when the local authority 
brought the subject under the notice of the Board of 
Agriculture some years ago we received very little, nay, 
I might say, no encouragement to pursue the system, oF 
make it compulsory. Convinced from what we had ob- 
served of the reliability of mallein as a diagnostic agent, 
the local authority of Glasgow resolved to experimen- 
tally test what power, if any, it possessed as a curative 
agent. These experiments conducted within the College 
here, although few in number, when taken in conjunc 
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tion with numerous cases which had been treated by us 
in their owner’s stables (for years previous), satisfied us 


that horses affected with glanders, under Nocard’s mal- | 


lein treatment frequently recovered from the disease, 
and at the present moment there are horses working on 
the streets of Glasgow to all appearances healthy which 
years ago were declared by the mallein test to be glan- 
dered. As you are aware, more recently a Departmental 
Committee was appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
to take evidence fur or against the treatment of glanders 
by mallein, and, as might have been expected, diversity 
di wiles prevailed, not only among those giving evi- 
dence, but also among the members of committee who 
heard the evidence and reported thereon. 1 think, how- 
ever, | am warranted in saying that the committee’s re- 
rt was more in favour of those who advocated the mal- 
ein treatment than those who were against it. Since 
that report was issued the local authority of Glasgow 
have again approached the Board of Agriculture asking 
that it be made compulsory on the owner to subject his 
stud to the mallein test when the disease has clinically 
manifested itself present in any of his horses, but we are 
still without the power. However, we are thankful to 
observe that in the annual report published by the 
Board, the chief veterinary officer refers to the success 
which has attended the treatment of glanders by mallein 
and other measures as practised by the local authority of 
‘Glasgow and their inspector. For this admission we are 
grateful, but we will not rest satisfied until the applica- 
tion of mallein be made compulsory, and not, as at pre- 
.sent, optional. 


VETERINARY INSPECTION OF MARKETS. 


Swine fever has decreased considerably, as it ordinarily 
does as soon as the spring and summer sales of swine are 
replaced by markets for fat pigs for slaughter. Pork has 
just at this time come into fashion again as an article of 
diet, and by far the largest proportion of pigs which are 
sold at fairs and markets are forthwith consigned to the 
butcher instead of being kept on the farm for the pur- 
pose of being fed with a view to their slaughter later on, 
and, naturally enough, the longer a pig is allowed to live 
under ordinary circumstances, the greater is the risk 
which it incurs of becoming infected. It unfortunately 
happens that the subsidence of a disease, the prevalence 
of which has led to the imposition of onerous restric- 
tions on the movement of animals and their exposure in 
sale yards and markets, is popularly considered to be the 
time for relieving owners and dealers from the annoy- 
ing restrictions which have interfered considerably with 
their trade. The remark is constantly made by the 
sufferers that the cases of the disease, whatever it may 


, have now diminished to such an insignificant total . 


that there can no longer be any necessity for the restrictive 
measures which were accepted as inevitable when the 
malady was raging. 

he experience of the Government Veterinary Depart- 
ment entirely cunfirms thisstatement. From the earliest 
times all the attempts to extirpate a disease—cattle 
plague, foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, sheep 
pox, or swine fever—were more or less disturbed, and 
occasionally altogether checked, by the pressure which 
was brought to bear upon the authorities when the 
disease began to decline, with the invariable consequence 
of its recrudescence immediately on the removal of the 
objectionable regulations. Nearly forty years’ experi- 
ence of the value of repressive measures in arresting the 
progress of contagious diseases of animals of all kinds, 
Including man, has to some extent at least educated the 
public sufficiently to enable people to endure with 
patience annoyances which they cannot but know will 
eventuate in their own advantage. Swine fever has 
assumed now the position which is eminently favourable, 


not for relaxation of restrictions, but for the adoption of 
a more rigorous system with a view to the extirpation of 
the malady, and itis satisfactory to note that the author- 
ities are taking steps for this purpose. The Minister of 
Agriculture has appointed a number of veterinary 
inspectors to take charge of certain districts, and among 
other matters, the veterinary inspection at markets has 
been recently urged upon local authorities by the issue 
of a circular letter calling attention to the necessity for 
a close and energetic co-operation between local authori- 
tiesand the Board of Agriculture in the operations now 
being conducted against swine fever, and urging the im- 
portance of effective veterinary supervisiou over all 
public sales of swine. Reference is made in the circular 
to a previous circular of 1895 calling attention to the im- 
portance of veterinary inspection being continued at all 
markets, fairs, and public places where animals are ex- 
posed for sale. Local authorities are bound by the Act 
to appoint veterinary inspectors, and it is suggested that 
those inspectors should be instructed to attend all 
markets, fairs, and public sales, and to examine as far 
as possible at the entrance of those places all the animals 
which may be brought for sale. In the circular issued 
in the present month a very important point is noticed. 
In several instances at various times local authorities 
have stated as a reason for not continuing inspection at 
markets that during a long period the veterinary inspec- 
tors invariably reported that none of the animals 
exhibited for sale have presented any symptoms 
of infection of contagious disease. On this point 
the circular contains the following observations : “The 
apparently negative results that have sometimes fol- 
lowed such veterinary supervision have in some instances 
been used by local authorities as justification for a dis- 
continuance of veterinary inspection where it had for a 
time been undertaken, but the absence of disease in 
markets at which a veterinary surgeon attends is from 
the Board’s point of view a proof that the presence of 
the veterinary inspector acts as a valuable deterrent on 
the exposure of diseased animals, and thus the object of 
the inspection may indirectly as well as directly, be at- 
tained.” It would seem to be hardly necessary to insist 
that the great value of supervision under all circum- 
stances is its deterrent effect. When it is perfectly well 
known to an exhibitor, for example, of anything that it 
will have to undergo a rigorous examination, he is likely 
to exercise a little more care in selection than he would 
if no restrictive regulations existed. 

Local authorities have very strong powers under the 
Swine Fever Order of 1894. They may, for example, 
regulate the entrance of pigs to a market or sale, may 
limit them to a particular entrance, and may fix the 
hours of entry so that the authorities may have a veteri- 
nary inspector placed at a particular entrance at a cer- 
tain time in the pd for the purpose of examining pigs 
| before they are allowed to enter the market. In the 
event of any pig or pigs exhibiting any symptoms {of 
disease they will be removed to a proper place and dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of the order. 
Effectual disinfection of premises is also strongly advo- 
cated, and the local authorities are reminded that the 
| provisions of the Swine Fever Order of 1901 aim at secur- 
| ing cleansing and disinfecting of premises at least once 
every week so long as such premises are used for the re- 
ception of swine before or after being exposed for sale in 
a market or sale yard. These provisions are also to be 
applied to the premises of every pig dealer and to the 
vans, carts, crates, and other appliances used by the pig 
dealer in connection with his trade. 

The circylar concludes by calling the attention of the 
local-authority to a very important provision which has 
only lately come into operation in reference to the 
slaughter of swine by the veterinary surgeon employed 
by the Board in swine fever outbreaks. Instead of wait- 
ing for further instructions from headquarters, the veteri- 
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side.— The Times. 


Personal. 


Honours. 


Professor JAMES MacquEen, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Société des Sciences Veterinaires de Lyon. Long may 
he live to enjoy his well-merited honour. 


Sir Freperick FirzWycram, who represented the 
Southern Division of Hampshire for 16 years, retiring at 
the last general election, was presented on Monday, 
October 28th, at his residence, Leigh Park, Havant, by 
his late constituents with a silver cup and an album. 
The album contained an address which explained that all 
parties in the division had subscribed. The presentation 
was made by Colonel the Hon. H. G. L. Crichton, chair- 
man of the Conservative Association, who referred to the 
fact that Sir Frederick, before entering Parliament, 
served his eye in the cavalry 41 years in India, the 
Crimea, and elsewhere, besides acting as Inspector- 
General of Cavalry for five years. Mr. Blake chairman, 
of the Liberal Association, supported Colonel Crichton ; 
and Sir Frederick, in returning thanks, made a brief 
allusion to the war. What would be the end of it he did 
not know, but he believed they would not stop until they 
had achieved their object. His own impression was that 
it would not last three or six months longer at the out- 


McNemt—Macintyre.—On the 25th inst., at St. 
Andrew’s ere Church, Capetown, by the Rev. 
John Russell, M.A., B.D., John McNeil, M.R.C.V.S. 
of Kimberley, to Wilhelmina (Minnie) Scott Thompson 
Walker Macintyre, only daughter of the Rev. John 
Walker Macintyre, of Kilmonivaig Manse, Spean Bridge 
Inverness-shire, {and Jate of Glendarnel, Argyleshire. 
—The Diamond Fields Advertiser. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


uards, was discharged from hospital to duty f 
week ended September 29th. 


The Imperial Yeomanry (18th Battalion) : Temporary- 
Vet.-Lieut. F. Gregory, veterinary officer, fat ll 
his commission. 


Dangerously ill. C.V.S. Kidd weaker ; Wynberg. 


Principal Williams’ Memorial. 


Omitted (under Subscriptions received " 
Locke, Hon. Sec. Lancashire V.M.S.) in List Py 
scriders published on 19th Oct.— 


Messrs. Locke & Son, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester £2 2s. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Raddall, who was one of the oldest members of 
the profession, died on 5th October. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETIQUETTE, A CIRCULAR AND HONESTY. 
Sir, 

With reference to the letter from Mr. Geo. A. Banham 
in your last issue regarding a certain circular, I can only 
say that I know nothing of its history, and I was un- 
aware of its existence until about a fortnight before the 
Peterboro’ Show. 

Mr. Banham has published all our correspondence, 
but has not published the circular. Is he ashamd of 
it? If not, let him do so, and then the profession will 
be able to judge between us.— Yours faithfully, 

J. W. THomas. 

Caxton, Cambs. 


Dear Sir, 

Having read the correspondence sent to The Veterinary 
Record by Mr. Banham it seems to me that the veteri- 
nary profession are unable to judge between the parties 
unless the circular itself is also printed and an account 
given of the circumstances connected with its publi- 
cation. It seems to be quite immaterial who gave Mr. 
Thomas the circular, and Mr. Banham does not deny 
having issued it. The only question is: Was the circular 
unprofessional or not ? If the former, Mr. Thomas would 
be quite justified in having shown it to some ot his 
brother practitioners and taken their opinion on it.— 


Yours truly, ws 
. AWDE. 


20 Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees. 
October 30th. 


TITLES. 
Dear Sir, 


Having read the memorandum by Mr. Antonio L. 
Farrant in your last issue of The Veterinary Record, | 
cannot help but admire the successful termination of his 
case. 

Having met Mr. Antonio L. Farrant when he first 
accepted employment with the Government’ I feel certain 
he will forgive me now he istaking his second turn of 
genial employment with the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment if 1 ask him the meaning of his qualification 
M.R.C.V.S.L. Does it imply some bigher qualification 
than the usual degree of M.R.C.V.S.? Further, know- 
ing Mr. Antonio L. Farrant is employed as a Civil 
Veterinary Surgeon with the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment—one we are all very proud of—I offer no apology 
for stating he has no right to assume the title of Veteri- 
nary Officer, Royal Horse Artillery, when we all belong 
to the Army Veterinary Department and only the veteri-} 
nary officers of the Household troops are Regimental.— 
Yours truly, 


Jd. A. M V t.-Ca t, 
Aldershot, Oct. 29. ‘ 


Communications, Booxs, anp PAPERS RECEIVED.—Capt- 
J. A. Meredith, Lt. W.O. Dawson, Messrs. J. D. Allman, 
B.L. Surr, T.M. Horsburgh, G, Upton, W.Awde, E.G. 
Johnson. Taxpayer,” Honesty.” 
The Diamond Fields Advertiser. 


Hil 
nary surgeon is directed, when he has satisfied himself 
that the disease of swine fever is present on the premises, 
eh to slaughter forthwith all pigs which he believes to be Warne Rappatt, F.R.C.V.S., South Petherwin. 
| i actually suffering from the disease. Owners | of pigs” Graduated Edin., Nov., 1835: 
J affected with swine fever, as well as the veterinary in- | 
spector who engaged to deal with the dseac, 
hail this regulation with unmixed satisfaction. Thereis 
am |. no doubt that if it is properly carried into effect it will | See ee ee 
iim | | at once dispose of all those complaints which have been | 
heh, | } reasonably enough uttered from time to time of the delay Po 
‘9 1}, which has “rd occurred in ridding the premises of 
eet aia the disease. It may be presumed that when the disease 
Nig hy has been got rid of, so far at least as the obviously affec- 
meh | ted animals are concerned, the slaughter of the animals 
which have been exposed to infection, but remain appar- 
it Hy ently healthy, will be put into the hands of the butcher 
as promptly as possible.— The Field. 
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